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of Russian claims as respected the Greek Christians — the best'peace for us to' 
make is, not that which, written on a sheet of paper, may look best, but the 
peace which will secure the united support of Europe. Great as is the power 
of England and France, I defy them for any length of time so to turn the 
course of nature and events as, by the efforts of the two Western Powers, to 
control the future destinies of Russia. You maj', by gigantic efforts, succeed 
for a moment perhaps in doing so ; — though that I doubt ; but it would be 
the success only of a moment. It is impossible to contemplate the present 
union and identification of the West as a permanent state of things, or to 
overcome the difficulties opposed by geographical distance. There is but one 
way of maintaining the international police of Europe, and keeping within 
bounds an aggressive power, and that is by the moral union and effective con- 
cord of Europe with respect to the proceedings of that power. 

Then, is there any one who can doubt the tendencies of France in reference 
to this war ? I believe the French people appreciate its character, and are 
ready to make sacrifices for the attainment of its objects ; but nothing can be more 
absurd than to connect the freedom and avidity with which the sums required 
by the French government have been subscnbed, with any great enthusiasm 
in,favor of the war amongst the population. The French government offered 
a rate of interest so high, and terms of subscription so favorable and attractive, 
as to compete preferably with every other investment ; and so long as the 
terms are equally favorable, there will be no bounds to their power of borrow- 
ing. But look at the other side — the position of the debtor. In sixteen 
short months of war, France has added to her public debt the sum of $500,- 
000,000. She offers to the. creditor a rate of interest nearly equal to 5 per 
cent., and an immense bonus, which on the return of peace he can obtain, ia 
the improvement of .the capital value of his stock. It is perfectly obvious 
that for objects of remote and general policy such efforts will not continue. I 
think it not hazardous to predict, that the French people are not likely to go 
on addiiig $500,000,000 to their public debt every sixteen months for the sake 
of the difference between counterpoise' and limitation. If you want to be 
intelligible to France, you must hold the language which associates itself with 
the former glories and military traditions of the country. Depend upon it, 
there is danger in that quarter ; and those who are as wise as all are sincere 
and earnest in their efforts to promote the French alliance, will be of opinion 
that it would have been best promoted by the acceptance of the proposals." 



Points 'wheee Russia suffers most from the War — A writer 
in Blackwood's Magazine, a resident in Russia for ten years, and apparently 
quite free from prejudice, states some facts not less interesting than impor- 
tant. We quote only an outline of the article : 

It appears that in Russia the great sufferers by the war are the landed 
proprietors, while the merchants, singularly enough, are indifferent to its 
continuance, or desirous of its vigorous prosecution. The manorial lords suf- 
fer in three ways. First, on account of the occupation of the Black Sea by 
the allied fleets, and the consequent large decrease in the dematld for their 
liuseed, flax, corn and tallow for exportation, which is estimated to have cost 
them one-third of their income during the past- year, although they have 
saved themselves from absolute ruin by the transportation of their wool over- 
land to Germany. The late expedition to the Azoff, it appears, inflicted less 
loss upon the Russian Government than upon individuals ; for of the im- 
mense quantities of corn destroyed there, not more than one-fifth was intend- 
ed for the troops, the remainder being private property. 
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The second oppressive effect of the war is felt through the conscription 
tax, which, already severe, (being at the rate of seven men yearly from every 
thousand serfs,) has been, during the past eighteen months, at the rate of 
thirty-six from every thousand. In addition to the loss forever of these men, 
the proprietor is obliged to pay about forty dollars for the outfit aud arms of 
each recruit, and to send with every body of these recruits a contingent, 
amounting to about once and a half their number, to provide for the rejection 
of the first as unfit for service. 

The third source of woes from the war to the home-dwelling Russian, is one 
infinite and various in its elements, and is known under the name of volun- 
tary contribution. These contributions are made at requirement, and, dur- 
ing the past year, have been astonishingly large and frequent. They consist- 
ed, for instance, from one estate, on which are tiiirteen hundred serfs, of forty 
oxen for rations, five wagons with a pair of horses and a driver each for the 
transport of troops to the Crimea, thirty-six thousand pounds of biscuit, 
which were made and delivered in four weeks during harvest, requiring the 
labor of twenty oxen and drivers for four months ; ten wagons more with a 
pair of horses and a driver each, $450 ii) money, in place of more oxen for 
rations, and, finally, of seventy-two thousand pounds more of biscuit. .Jn 
addition to voluntary contributions at this enormous rate, proprietors, great 
and small, and free serfs, are called upon to furnish means of transportation 
for all munitions of war through the countrj'. This service the serfs are 
obliged to perform sometimes a hundred miles distant from their homes, cut- 
ting roads through snow from six to eight feet deep, and, as the tumbrils 
were put on wheels instead of sledges, furnishing twelve or fifteen horses to 
each tumbril, which number had to be doubled, and more than doubled, when 
the road led over a hill. From this service the peasants returned to find 
themselves literally ' eaten out of house and home' by the troops who spread 
like locusts over the country, devouring and stealing everything wherever 
they went. The troops themselves suffered in a corresponding degree from 
the severity of the weather, during the last autumn and winter, and from 
the fatigue and sickness inevitable upon such long and harassing marches 
through the same country and the same climate which destroyed Napoleon's 
army. Even the Sisters of Mercy who set out from St. Petersburg about 
the middle of last November to attend the sick in the Crimea, although trav- 
elling with fifteen horses to each carriage, were unable to proceed after leav- 
ing Kharkoif, the capital of the Ukraine, until, after having doubled the num- 
ber of their horses in vain, they were dragged out of the mire by oxen, and 
then went on to their wounded compatriots at the rate of two miles an hour. 
To all these inflictions is to be added the ' vast system of fraud, peculation, 
and pillage which prevails throusrhout the empire,' as we know from the pres- 
ent and many other reliable authorities. By this, ruin is brought upon the 
tailors, shoemakers, and mechanics of all kinds, who are forced to supply 
their wares to the army. 

Of all that has occ»rred in relation to this war, either in the Crimea, in 
England, or in France, we have been informed to the minutest particular ; 
but this is our first glimpse at the state of the interior of Russia consequent 
upon the movements of the allies. We remember seeing it stated not long 
ago in the Paris correspondence of some of our contemporaries, that Louis 
Napoleon declared that the expedition to the Crimea was of his planning, 
and that the armies remained there with limited prospects of taking Sebasto- 
pol in pursuance of his design to bleed Russia to death, and worry her out, 
by attacking her at her extremest outposts, and obliging her to transport 
every man, every gun, and every ration by land, hundreds and almost thou- 
sands of miles across her dreary steppes and pestilent morasses. If such 
were his plan, this account shows that he has again attained his object. The 
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revelation is terrible ; and, although we have been obliged to give in thes© 
paragraphs the substance of a paper ten pages long, our readers vfill have 
seen that the writer is, in a great measure at least, justified in this conclusion 
■which occurs near the end of his article : 

"It will be seen by a careful perusal of the foregoirig statement of facts, that 
all classes in Russia must ardently desire peace, as the only means of preserv- 
ing them from ruin, to which the serf-owners are more exposed than any 
other class from the continual drain upon their resources, already much di-r 
minished by debts. They are an improvident race. Many of the lower or- 
ders hoped for a great improvement in their position from tlie success of the 
allied armies ; but they are disheartened by the length of time they are oblig- 
ed to wait. They cannot define what they expect ; but that they hoped for 
great advantage, I have no doubl from several conversations I have had with 
intelligent men in the peasant class — men who can neither read nor write, 
but who, by the force of their natural shrewdness, can understand that a 
change must and will come. They looked upon the French and English as 
the heralds of this change. Had the war been pushed with sufficient vigor 
from the beginning, there is no doubt but that the power of Russia would 
haye been humbled effectually by defeats on the frontiers, and internal dis- 
Efflisions." 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Priests in the Russian CAMP.^One of the measures adopted by the 
high synod, the supreme authority in the Greek Church in Russia, and sanc- 
tioned by the government, consists in the addition to all the co.'ps of militia- 
men, composed of 1080 combatants, of eleven popes, or clergymen ; that is, 
one for every hundred men. These popes are to carry, at the head of each 
company, a bapner on which the double cross of the Christian Church in the 
East is to be represented. 

An Incident at Inkebmann — Love and War. — " One scene in the 
battle of Inkermann," says a private soldier, " I cannot withold, as it affected 
me so much. Iii the heat of the battle, a young Russian officer made him- 
self very conspicious, and appeared indifferent to danger. He was young, 
tall, handsoine, and indeed beauiiful. Twice I had my rifle raised to shoot 
him; but my heart smote me, and I turned it in another direction. In an 
hour I saw him again, but, O, how changed! His cheeks, which had been 
flushed with the heat of the strife, were now deadly pale. He lay, or half 
reclined, on the edge of a hillock, and held the miniature likeness of a pretty 
young lady in his hand, which had been tied to his neck by a small gold 
chain. l£s eyes were fixed upon it, but they were fixed in death. I can 
not tell you what my feeUngs were. Indeed, I cannot venture. It would 
unman me." 

Mortality in Europe.— The mortality in different countries in Europe, 
is as follows :-^In England 23 in 1000 ; in Denmark^ the same ; in Holland, 
24 in 1000 ; in France 23.6 in 1000 ; in Sweden, 24 in 1000 ; in Prussia, 
28 in 1000; in Sardinia, 30 in 1000; in Austria, 31 in 1000, and in Russia 
36 in 1000. 

Burns weeping over the domestic sufferings from War. — 
When quite young, Robert Burns, the poet, visited, in company with others, 
the house of the philosopher, Dr. Adam Ferguson, Scotland. In the midst 



